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The  native  population  of  Chile  to-day  may 
well  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

1.  The  wealthy  landowners  of  pure  Spanish 
blood,  the  ownership  of  whose  broad  acres 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and 
whose  names  form  part  of  their  Castilian  her- 
itage. 

2.  The  Chilean  descendants  of  these  so-con- 
sidered nobler  families,  changed  somewhat  by 
intermarriages  with  other  nationalities,  and 
who  constitute  the  commercial  and  artisan 
classes. 

3.  The  dependents,  or  “working  people” 
proper,  who  till  the  land  or  do  the  most  menial 
of  the  work  under  the  control  of  the  second 
class. 

4.  The  native  Indian  tribes. 

The  last  three  classes  have  more  or  less  in- 
termingled, but  the  line  of  separation  is  suffi- 
ciently marked  for  our  present  classification. 

The  schools  which  William  Taylor  estab- 
lished in  1878,  by  the  help  of  what  was  then 
known  as  “The  Transit  and  Building  Fund 
Society,”  were  expected  to  look  for  their 
patronage  to  the  first  two  of  the  above  named 
classes,  nor  have  conditions  in  that  respect 
changed  materially  to  the  present  time.  There 
are  now  in  successful  operation  four  of  these 
high  grade  schools,  and  to  them  and  their  in- 


fluence  is  largely  due  our  success  in  the  gospel 
work.  Our  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ; they  submit  to  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  their  eagerness  to  learn  our  language, 
and  they  return  to  their  homes  after  a few 
years  of  instruction  with  ideas  of  morality, 
purity  and  conscience  which  change  the  sen- 
timents of  the  home  communities.  An  increas- 
ing number  yearly  are  converted  and  become 
active  propagandists  of  our  faith.  Few  are  the 
towns  where  our  schools  are  not  now  repre- 
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sented  by  former  pupils,  and  our  best  agents 
are  these  same  pupils.  Some  of  them  are  now 
sending  us  their  children,  and  everywhere  the 
liberalizing  work  is  going  on. 

jt 

In  Iquique.  at  the  extreme  north,  there  are 
two  schools  brought  together  in  one  building, 
though  co-education  can  hardly  be  received 
in  these  southern  republics  as  yet.. 

In  Santiago,  in  the  center  of  the  country, 
there  is  a large  and  very  flourishing  girls’ 
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school.  These  schools  are  called  colleges  in 
Chile,  though  the  grade  corresponds  more  cor- 
rectly with  graded  schools  or  academies  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  languages,  Spanish 
and  English,  are  carried  through  all  the  grades, 
but  no  diploma  is  granted  until  a pupil  under- 
stands sufficient  English  to  study  algebra, 
geometry,  the  sciences,  rhetoric  and  litera- 
ture in  that  idiom.  We  have  fine  art  and 
music  departments;  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian are  taught.  Embroidery  reaches  a high 
degree  of  perfection ; sewing  and  cooking  are 
not  neglected,  while  our  boys  are  much  sought 
for  in  commercial  circles. 

Conditions  and  results  commensurate  upon 
the  same  efforts  are  equal  in  all  the  schools, 
but  space  will  permit  only  a fuller  description 
of  the  schools  whose  work  I best  understand. 

In  Concepcion,  for  the  south,  we  have  two 
distinct  schools — the  ‘American  College”  for 
boys  and  “Concepcion  College”  for  girls.  For 
the  last  ten  years  we  have  averaged  about 
three  hundred  students  each  year,  one  hundred 
of  whom  have  been  boarders,  and  so  are  under 
our  direct  care.  Of  course  our  influence  with 
these  boarders  is  greater  than  with  the  day 
pupils.  We  read  the  Bible  with  them ; they 
sing  our  hymns ; they  learn  to  pray  and  be- 
come familiar  with  all  the  special  services  of 
our  church.  Each  pupil  attends  Sunday- 
school,  where  the  Berean  leaves  are  used. 
One  evening  in  the  week  we  hold  a special 
religious  service.  In  Concepcion  College  this 
had  been  obligatory,  but  toward  the  end  of 
1897  we  noticed  a little  restiveness  under  the 
requirement.  We  thought  it  wise  under  those 
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circumstances  not  to  force  our  girls  to  attend, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1898,  when  the  matter 
was  brought  before  them,  every  girl  voted  to 
attend  the  Wednesday  evening  class.  Since 
that  time  no  one  has  ever  asked  to  be  excused 
from  attendance.  We  have  two  or  three 
classes,  as  the  age  and  advancement  of  the 
girls  seem  to  demand. 


Morning  Walk. — Some  of  the  Boa 


We  have  for  two  years  had  our  regularly 
organized  “ Praying  Band.”  Of  course  this 
includes  only  those  girls  who  are  actively  fol- 
lowing the  Saviour.  Sweet  and  tender  are 
their  prayers.  They  read  the  Bible  in  their 
rooms  each  day  and  take  their  turn  in  leading 
the  meeting.  You  would  be  surprised  at  their 
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rapid  advancement  in  understanding  spiritual 
truths.  Last  year  [1902]  we  numbered  fif- 
teen, but  now  we  have  eighteen  in  the  Band. 

Indeed,  Concepcion  College  is  pervaded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  prayer.  At  7.30  in  the  morn- 
ing the  servants  gather  in  the  dining-room  for 
their  morning  worship.  At  8.45  all  the  stu- 
dents meet  in  the  main  room,  where  the  Bible 
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is  read,  prayer  offered  and  hymns  sung,  all  in 
Spanish,  so  that  every  child  can  understand. 
At  11.15,  while  the  girls  are  occupied  in  their 
rooms,  the  teachers  unitedly  seek  God’s  bless- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  morning  and  His  direc- 
tion for  further  duties.  At  6.30  in  the  even- 
ing we  have  our  regular  evening  prayers  in 


the  library,  teachers  and  girls  attending  and 
participating. 

Besides  these  times,  in  which  we  acknowl- 
edge God  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  our  school 
and  the  personal  Director  of  all  our  lives, 
the  girls  themselves  have  their  “good-night 
prayers.”  Just  before  the  signal  for  the  lights 
to  be  extinguished  a lesser  tap  of  the  bell 
asks  every  girl  to  say  her  “good  night  ” to  the 
great  All- Father.  For  five  minutes  utter  si- 
lence reigns,  for  teachers  and  servants  know 
what  that  call  means  and  as  many  of  those  as 
can  join  their  prayers  with  the  girls. 

This  service  was  established  two  years  ago 
after  our  Wednesday  evening  service,  when 
the  subject  of  prayer  had  been  studied,  and 
with  the  approval  of  every  girl  in  the  college. 
Very  sweet  is  the  sight  of  those  kneeling 
white-robed  forms,  very  impressive  the  hush 
all  over  the  house.  Another  little  service  is 
our  Sunday  afternoon  “Quiet  Hour,”  when 
no  talking,  laughing  or  leaving  of  rooms  is 
allowed.  In  that  way  we  strive  to  make  the 
Sabbath  a different  day  from  all  others,  and 
our  “object  lesson”  is  not  soon  forgotten  by 
them. 

jt  j* 

On  Saturday  evening  the  King’s  Daughters 
have  their  meetings.  This  society  has  been 
of  material  help  in  our  work  among  the  poor. 
Not  every  member  can  wear  the  little  silver 
cross,  only  those  whom  the  teachers  feel  sure 
are  working  “ In  His  Name.” 

Our  girls  become  interested  in  temperance, 
and  wine,  you  know,  is  more  common  on  every 
table  in  Chile  than  water.  Two  of  our  girls 
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have  chosen  temperance  themes  for  gradua- 
tion. Aurea  Gonzalez  spoke  this  year  in  Span- 
ish, “so  all  can  understand,”  she  said,  from 
the  words,  “Am  I responsible?”  and  so  well 
did  she  do  it  that  the  article  was  requested  for 
publication  in  the  leading  city  daily. 

Our  present  building  is  due  largely  to  the 
generosity  of  Messrs.  Anderson  Fowler  and 
Richard  Grant.  Built  for  the  accommodation 
of  forty  boarders,  we  have  crowded  in  sixty, 
and  had  we  room,  that  number  need  not  re- 
main our  limit.  We  need,  oh,  so  much,  a 
gymnasium.  Over  eight  hundred  people  at- 
tended the  physical  culture  exhibition  held 
last  year  in  the  theatre.  Where  did  the  girls 
practice  ? In  the  classroom,  the  yard,  the  cor- 
ridors. Who  will  help  us  that  we  may  still 
further  increase  our  numbers  and  influence  ? 

In  each  class,  from  Kindergarten  to  High 
School,  are  one  or  two  girls  whom  wTe  are  edu- 
cating for  mission  teachers.  Three  of  these 
girls  have  already  graduated.  While  they  are 
studying,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified, 
they  teach  in  what  we  call  our  Chapel  School. 
It  is  our  aim  to  establish  these  schools  in  con- 
nection with  every  church,  primarily  for  our 
own  Sunday-school  children.  Here  the  Bible 
is  regularly  studied  every  day  and  Junior 
Leagues  and  Loyal  Legions  are  organized. 
Many  children  not  of  our  congregations  seek 
admission,  and  soon  we  interest  the  entire 
family  in  our  chapel  services.  Of  course  these 
chapel  schools  draw  from  the  third  class  of 
people  whom  I have  mentioned  above.  They 
are  very  poor  and  the  schools  cannot  be  self- 
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supporting,  as  are  the  other  “high-class” 
schools.  The  people  are  glad,  however,  to  do 
all  they  can.  A very  little  money  will  help  so 
much  in  the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 
Among  the  Indians  we  have  no  regular  work. 
A few  of  them  are  reached  in  our  Chilean 
schools  and  churches. 

We  need  libraries,  school  apparatus  of  all 
kinds — maps,  art  studies,  facilities  for  labora- 
tory practice — everything  which  in  the  United 
States  is  considered  requisite  for  an  up  to-date 
institution.  Who  will  help  us  ? 

jt  j* 

Why  am  I more  interested  in  South  America 
than  in  other  fields  ? First,  because  I think 
God  called  me  to  go  to  South  America.  My 
work  is  here,  and  I can  see  and  know  its 
needs  and  possibilities  as  I can  know  those  of 
no  other  land. 

No  other  country  has  been  so  neglected  and 
in  no  so-called  “ heathen  land  ” are  there  con- 
ditions more  degrading  or  practices  more  re- 
volting. No,  if  you  know  Romanism  as  we 
know  it  here,  you  will  never  call  it  worthy 
the  name  of  a Christian  religion.  It  is  pagan- 
ism, with  all  its  attendant  evils.  Are  not  its 
devotees  sincere  ? Yes,  just  as  sincere  as  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  Confucius  or  Mohammed. 
The  Church  there  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
Christ’s  birth,  life  and  death,  but  the  adora- 
tion is  given  to  Mary,  not  to  Christ.  The 
books  teach  that  in  the  atonement  only  a part 
of  one’s  sin  can  be  pardoned.  For  the  other 
part  there  remain  only  prayers,  the  payment 
of  large  sums  of  money,  penance  and  purga- 
tory. 
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Then,  South  America  is  nearer  to  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country  save  Mexico. 
Its  salvation  depends  upon  North  America. 
Its  people,  just  waking  up  to  realize  the  dark- 
ness, ignorance  and  superstition  of  a false 
faith,  call  to  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States  to  help  them.  No  other  country,  unless 
it  be  Korea  or  India,  is  more  open  to-day  to 
the  gospel.  Infidelity  is  gaining  large  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  disgusted  with  “the 
Church”  and  yet  know  no  better  way. 

Save  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa — yes,  by 
all  means.  But  beware  lest  a voice  one  day 
repeat  to  you  with  a new  significance,  “These 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.” 

*£& 

Suffering  persecution  for  Jesus’  sake  is  often 
required  of  our  converts.  The  laws  give  greater 
“liberty  of  conscience,”  as  they  call  it,  than 
they  used  to  give,  and  so  there  is  less  of  real 
torture  or  imprisonment,  but  the  spirit  is  there. 
Sofia  is  now  the  “caretaker  ” of  the  little  girls 
in  our  Concepcion  College.  She  was  converted 
to  Jesus  when  a young  girl,  serving  in  this 
same  college.  That  was  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  She  has  told  me  how  her  mother 
would  not  let  her  enter  the  house,  her  brothers 
would  not  speak  to  her,  other  relatives  closed 
their  doors  against  her,  and  she  was  left  en- 
tirely alone.  “ Oh,  but  I had  Jesus!”  she  said, 
when  telling  me  of  it.  “I  used  to  kneel  in 
the  corner  of  my  little  room,  and  greater  joy 
has  never  filled  my  heart  than  when  I realized 
that  Jesus  did  not  disown  me.” 

She  married  and  lived  many  years  away, 
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but  ten  years  ago,  widowed  and  childless,  she 
returned  to  the  school  where  she  had  been 
“ born  again,”  and  to-day,  with  many  another, 
9be  counts  all  joy  that  which  she  has  suffered 
for  Him  whom  she  loves  and  serves. 

S 

Dolores  is  a bright,  active  girl,  now  about 
twenty  years  old.  Three  years  ago  a cousin 
sent  her  to  our  school  for  a few  months.  She 
wrote  me,  ‘ I send  this  girl  to  you  that  she 
may  inus  escape  the  fiery  persecution  to  which 
other  relatives  subject  Per.’  She  was  a fer- 
vent Catholic,  educated  in  one  of  the  convents, 
but  in  some  way  the  heard  of  Christ’s  salva- 
tion and  gladly  surrendered  herself  to  Him. 
She  was  unable  to  return  the  second  year  to 
us.  Oh,  how  she  pleaded  that  we  would  find 
work  for  her  and  take  her  back!  This  one 
friend  had  sickened  and  could  help  her  no 
more.  Our  rooms  were  full,  our  funds  ex- 
hausted, and  we  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
Don’t  you  wish  you  could  have  known,  that 
you  might  have  raised  the  $5.00  a month 
among  your  friends?  We  have  heard  from 
her  often.  She  is  not  allowed  to  attend  our 
services,  and  one  who  lives  near  says  she  suf- 
fers constantly  on  account  of  her  new  faith. 
We  saw  her  last  year,  bright,  eager  and 
earnest,  loving  us  just  the  same,  and  there- 
fore making  great  sacrifice  to  meet  us  as  we 
passed  through  an  adjoining  town.  “Pray 
always  for  me,  that  I may  everywhere  be 
true  to  Jesus,”  were  her  parting  words. 


